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Assessing  Good  and  Bad  Leadership 
Using  Critical  Incidents  and  Rating  Scales 
In  Three  Organizational  Settings: 

A Follow-up  Study 

Linda  L.  Neider,  William  A.  Carpenter, 
and 

Edwin  P . Hollander 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 


For  many  years,  there  has  been  interest  in  identifying  those 
qualities  which  differentiate  effective  from  ineffective  leaders.  A 
major  step  in  work  on  leader  behavior  was  achieved  by  studies  done  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Personnel  Research  Board  at  Ohio  State  University  (see 
Stogdlll  & Shartle,  1948;  Shartle,  et  al.,  1949).  A good  deal  of  the 
early  work  was  conducted  in  military  settings,  with  the  intention  of 
providing  information  on  the  actual  behavior  of  leaders  in  command 
positions.  The  vehicle  for  this  was  a questionnaire  filled  out  by 
subordinates  for  each  of  nine  dimensions  of  their  superior’s  leader 
behavior.  This  eventually  led  to  the  development  of  the  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ) , which  has  been  administered  in  many 
organizations  (see  Fleishman, 1953) . 

There  are,  however,  still  some  difficulties  involved  in  using  rating 
scales,  alone fto  assess  leader  behavior.  Perhaps  the  most  pervasive 
errors  linked  to  these  scales  have  to  do  with  raters’  response  tendencies 
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(e.g.  central  tendency  bias),  as  well  as  the  halo  effect.  Furthermore, 
changes  in  the  requirements  of  what  may  be  effective  leadership  at  any 
given  time  can  create  another  source  of  error  in  rating  scales  (Campbell, 

Dunnette,  Lawler,  & Weick,  1970). 

Another  attempt  to  assess  leader  behaviors  was  the  Critical 
Incidents  Technique,  developed  by  Flanagan  (1954)  and  initially  employed 
to  assess  bomber  pilots  in  World  War  II.  Unlike  rating  scales,  this 
technique  gives  the  respondent  a chance  to  think  of  those  qualities 
of  a leadership  role  which  are  most  salient.  Specifically,  the  respondent 
is  asked  to  describe  a situation  in  which  effective  and/or  ineffective 
behavior  was  displayed  in  accomplishing  aspects  of  one’s  job.  These 
incidents  are  then  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  crucial  categories  distinguish- 
ing important  leader  behavior,  as  perceived  by  followers. 

A natural  next  step  in  understanding  leadership  behavior  from  this 
perspective  is  to  combine  the  use  of  critical  incidents  with  ratings 
scales.  This  was  done  in  an  exploratory  study  by  Hollander  and  Neider 
(1977).  In  this  study,  male  and  female  undergraduates  (N  = 40  and  34) 
gave  critical  incidents  of  good  and  bad  leadership.  Then  they  rated 
the  leaders  involved  on  five-point  scales  assessing  seven  qualities: 

Compliance,  Directiveness,  Involvement,  Perceptiveness,  Rewardingness, 

9 

Time  Orientation  and  Trustworthiness.  Incidents  were  subsequently  content 
analyzed  and  compared  with  the  ratings  of  good  vs.  bad  leadership,  as 
well  as  by  whether  the  leader  was  appointed  or  not. 


Among  the  provocative  results  of  this  study  was  the  finding  of 
coexistent  differences  in  the  critical  incidents  and  scale  ratings  for 
good  and  bad  leaders.  While  the  differences  were  not  surprising  in  a 
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general  sense,  the  concordance  between  the  two  modes  of  assessment  was 
quite  noteworthy.  Good  leaders  were  routinely  described  as  being  more 
sensitive  interpersonally  than  bad  leaders.  In  particular,  good  leaders 
were  characterized  as  higher  on  trustworthiness,  involvement,  perceptive- 
ness, and  encouragement.  Conversely,  bad  leaders  were  perceived  as 
high  on  time-orientation,  compliance,  directiveness,  and  control.  In 
McGregor's  (1960)  terminology,  one  might  say  that  good  leaders  were 
generally  perceived  to  be  more  of  the  Theory  Y persuasion, while  bad 
leaders  were  evidently  more  likely  to  be  advocates  of  Theory  X. 

Additional  findings  of  significance  indicated  divergent  results 
for  appointed  vs.  non-appointed  leaders  for  bad  leadership,  but  not  for 
good  leadership.  Furthermore,  there  was  a trend  found  for  female 
respondents  to  give  more  incidents  with  females  rather  than  males  as 
bad  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  male  respondents  very  rarely  mentioned 
females  as  leaders,  in  either  the  good  or  bad  categories. 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

There  are  essentially  two  major  objectives  to  the  present  investiga- 
tion. The  first  is  to  attempt  a replication  of  the  results  from  the 
Hollander  and  Neider  (1977)  study.  As  noted  above,  that  study  found  a 
good  deal  of  congruence  between  the  findings  utilizing  the  Critical 
Incidents  Technique  and  rating  scales.  In  particular,  this  exploratory 
work  indicated  that  different  relational  qualities  appeared  to  correspond 
to  good  and  bad  leaders,  respectively,  for  both  assessment  devices. 

The  second  major  objective  of  the  current  study  is  to  test  the 
generalizability  of  the  findings.  Specifically,  it  would  be  useful  to 
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ascertain  whether  the  previous  study's  results  are  global  characteristics 
that  followers  perceive  as  uniquely  associated  with  a good  vs.  bad  leaders 
or  characteristics  specific  to  the  populations  under  study.  For  example, 
there  is  the  classic  contention  that  those  qualities  which  make  someone 
an  effective  leader  in  one  situation  are  not  necessarily  the  same  qualities 
needed  for  effective  leadership  in  another  situation  (Stogdill,  1948; 
Fiedler,  1967).  One  might  expect,  therefore,  that  those  characteristics 
associated  with  good  vs.  bad  leadership,  derived  from  a student  popula- 
tion, may  be  quite  different  from  those  obtained  from  for  example,  retail 
employees.  However,  this  is  clearly  an  empirical  question. 

Method  of  Study 

The  research  to  be  reported  here  is  a further  attempt  to  study 
leadership  as  viewed  by  followers.  The  technique  used  is  to  gather 
critical  incidents  and  content  analyze  them  to  identify  relational 
qualities  making  for  leadership  perceived  to  be  good  or  bad . In  addition, 
rating  scales  are  applied  to  gather  information  on  relational  qualities 
of  the  leader.  Information  is  also  obtained  about  the  leader's  source 
of  authority,  as  a basis  for  legitimacy,  and  about  respondent's  and  the 
leader's  sex. 

In  all,  there  were  34  respondents  drawn  from  three  organizational 
settings,  i.e.,  a chain  of  retail  stores,  a men's  clothing  manufacturing 
firm,  and  ten  community  service  agencies. 
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The  first  group  was  composed  of  ten  randomly  selected  department 
managers  in  a retail  store  chain;  three  were  males  and  seven  were  females. 
The  second  group  was  made  up  of  thirteen  section  supervisors,  five  males 
and  eight  females,  from  a garment  manufacturing  firm.  The  third  group, 
eight  males  and  two  females,  was  drawn  from  directors  of  community 
service  agencies,  ranging  from  homes  for  the  mentally  retarded  to  heads 
of  mental  health  agencies.  All  participants  were  from  VJestern  New  York 
State,  except  for  some  community  service  agency  directors  who  came  from 
the  Central  part  of  the  state.  The  median  age  of  the  respondents  was 
34  years,  with  a range  from  27  to  62  years. 

Although  other  respondents  were  sent  questionnaires,  supervisors 
from  the  garment  manufacturing  firm  had  to  be  interviewed  individually 
because  of  some  language  difficulties  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  native  speakers  of  Englisn. 

All  respondents  were  presented  with  a form,  read  to 
them  in  the  cases  noted,  which  asked  for  his  or  her  age  and  sex,  and 
then  stated: 

This  is  a study  of  leadership  from  the  standpoint 
of  personal  experience.  It  is  anonymous  in  that  you 
will  only  be  identified  by  a number  and  by  your  sex 
and  age. 

Please  think  of  a group  or  organization  to  which 
you  belong,  or  did  belong,  and  describe  a situation  you 
experienced  where  good  leadership  was  displayed.  Try 
to  be  as  clear  as  possible  in  describing  the  conditions 
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An  identical  form  was  then  provided  with  the  term  "bad"  substituted 
for  "good."  Earlier  pilot  research,  alternating  the  good  form  before 
the  bad,  indicated  no  order  effects.  Therefore  the  good-bad  order  was 
employed  in  gathering  the  data  to  be  reported  here. 

Respondents  then  rated  good  and  bad  leaders  with  the  set  of  rating 
scales  shown  in  Appendix  A.  These  scales  were  initially  prepared  by 
giving  attention  to  variables  mentioned  in  the  literature  as  being 
associated  with  effective  vs.  ineffective  leadership.  After  pilot  runs, 
with  further  pruning  and  editing,  these  seven  were  used  in  the  previous 
study  by  Hollander  and  Neider  (1977). 

The  set  of  rating  scales  is  still  an  exploratory  instrument, 
designed  to  measure  dimensions  of  leader-follower  relations,  and  not  a 
finished  product.  The  seven  characteristics  it  includes  are:  Compliance, 
Directiveness,  Involvement,  Perceptiveness,  Rewardingness,  Time  Orienta- 
tion, and  Trustworthiness.  Except  for  the  operative  terms  "good"  £r 
"bad,"  the  same  form  is  used  for  both.  At  the  end  of  each  form 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  the  primary  actor  in  the 
incident  was  appointed  or  elected.  There  was  also  a place  to  check 
neither,  with  an  explanatory  comment.  Ultimately,  this  provided  the 
basis  for  making  a discrimination  between  appointed  and  non-appointed 
leaders . 

Results  and  Discussion 


Despite  the  difference  in  samples,  the  results  of  the  analyses 
from  this  study  were  generally  consistent  with  the  earlier  study  by 
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Hollander  and  Neider  (1977),  particularly  with  respect  to  the  ratings 
accorded  to  good  and  bad  leadership.  Unlike  the  previous  study,  there 
were  an  insufficient  number  of  leaders  described  who  were  not  appointed; 
therefore,  the  appointed  vs.  non-appointed  leader  comparison  could  not 
be  made.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  two  respondents  in  the  good 
leadership  category,  and  one  in  bad  leadership,  all  of  the  critical 
incidents  dealt  with  appointed  leaders  who  were  hired  into  the  role. 

In  the  previous  study x it  should  be  noted  that  a sex-linked  finding 
was  obtained,  insofar  as  female  respondents  gave  many  more  incidents 
with  females  (N  = 20)  rather  than  males  (N  = .11)  as  poor  leaders.  Two 
separate  2x2  analyses  were  performed  in  this  study,  with  respondent 
sex  x leader  sex  for  good  and  for  bad  leadership.  Neither  showed 
statistically  significant  results,  although  this  may  be  explainable  to 
some  degree  by  the  small  sample  size  utilized  here. 

Paralleling  analyses  from  the  previous  study,  the  content  analysis 
of  the  critical  incidents  was  done  on  the  basis  of  noting  the  frequency 
with  which  twelve  categories  of  leader  behavior  emerged  from  close 
readings  of  the  descriptions.  Examples  of  each  of  the  twelve  categories 
can  be  seen  in  Appendix  B.  Two  content  coders  independently  assessed 
each  of  the  descriptions  of  good  and  bad  leadership  with  respect  to  the 
twelve  categories,  and  a .79  interrater  reliability  was  obtained. 

Table  1 shows  the  frequencies  and  their  respective  rank  orders, 
for  the  twelve  content  categories,  with  regard  to  good  and  bad 
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leadership  in  the  three  settings.  As  will  be  seen  in  this  table. 
Smoothness  and  Communicating  are  among  the  four  most  frequently  mentioned 
categories,  common  across  all  three  settings,  with  respect  to  good 
leadership.  For  the  respondents  in  the  retail  and  manufacturing 
settings,  Accessibility  is  commonly  associated  with  good  leadership , and 
was  also  mentioned  highly. 

Some  categories  were  related  differentially  to  leadership  in  the 
three  settings.  For  example.  Organization  and  Participation  were  cited 
second  and  third  most  often  as  behaviors  associated  with  good  leadership 
in  the  responses  from  those  in  community  service  organizations.  On  the 
other  hand,  Expertise  was  uniquely  cited  as  important  for  good  leadership 
by  those  in  the  retail  store  chain.  Furthermore,  Efficiency  was  mentioned 
most  in  connection  with  good  leadership  by  those  in  the  manufacturing 
setting. 

On  the  whole,  the  behaviors  seen  to  typify  good  leadership  in  this 
study  were  substantially  different  from  those  cited  by  college  students 
as  important.  In  the  earlier  study.  Organization  was  found  to  be 
ranked  first  followed  by  Expertise,  Encouragement  and  Control. 

Furthermore,  some  categories  were  differentially  related  to  good 
leadership  in  the  three  settings.  For  example,  Organization  and 
Participation  were  cited  second  and  third,  most  frequently  as  behaviors 
linked  with  good  leadership  in  the  sample  from  community  organizations. 
Expertise  was  uniquely  cited  as  important  for  good  leadership  in  the 
retail  settings.  Efficiency  was  associated  more  with  ''ood  leadership 


in  the  manufacturing  setting. 
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This  divergence  in  the  findings  for  the  different  groups  of 
respondents,  by  setting,  argues  strongly  for  the  use  of  such  an  assess- 
ment technique  when  one  is  interested  in  a typology  of  leadership  in 
various  settings. 

The  findings  with  regard  to  the  content  analyses  of  the  critical 
incidents  for  bad  leadership  again  showed  differences  across  the  three 
settings.  In  the  case  of  bad  leadership,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
lack  of  various  behaviors  which  account  for  the  high  frequencies  found. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  for  instance,  Communicating  ranked  among  the 
top  three  categories  in  the  frequency  of  mention  across  all  three  settings. 
This  indicates  that  poor  leaders  tend  to  be  poorer  in  communicating 
information  perceived  as  important  to  their  subordinates. 

Analogously  to  good  leadership,  there  appear  to  be  various  behaviors 
whose  absence  seems  to  be  associated  with  bad  leadership  in  the  settings 
involved.  In  retail  settings,  a lack  of  Fairness  is  mentioned  most 
frequently  as  a behavior  category  associated  with  poor  leaders,  while 
in  Community  service  settings,  it  is  lack  of  Participation  which  is 
mentioned  most  frequently. 

In  the  manufacturing  setting,  lack  of  Interpersonal  Smoothness  was 
mentioned  most  frequently  as  a characteristic  of  poor  leaders.  Interest- 
ingly, it  was  mentioned  second  in  frequency  for  good  leadership  among 
those  respondents  from  the  retail  setting. 

There  is  somewhat  more  congruence  in  the  content  codings  of  bad 


leadership  between  this  study  and  the  previous  one.  In  the  earlier  study,  a lack 
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of  Smoothness  emerged  as  the  most  frequently  mentioned  behavior,  followed 
by  Organization,  Expertise,  and  Fairness.  The  lack  of  Smoothness  and 
Fairness  were  again  most  frequently  associated  with  bad  leadership. 

Interestingly,  the  correlation  between  good  and  bad  leadership  for 
all  twelve  content  categories  across  all  settings,  was  .262.  This 
corresponds  almost  identically  to  the  correlation  of  .266  obtained  in  the 
, earlier  study,  and  indicates  again  a relatively  nonsignificant  relation- 

ship between  descriptions  of  good  and  bad  leadership. 

Table  2 shows  the  means  and  ranks  for  each  of  the  seven  rating 
scales  for  good  vs.  bad  leadership  across  settings.  The  overall  correla- 
tion between  good  and  bad  leadership  was  -.387  (p<(.02)  indicating  a 
rather  strong  inverse  relationship  between  the  two  dimensions.  This 
result  meshes  well  with  the  previous  finding  of  a -.643  correlation 
between  the  content  category  frequencies  for  good  and  bad  leadership. 


Indeed,  in  the  present  study,  t-tests  differentiated  significantly 
between  good  and  bad  leadership  for  each  of  the  seven  behavioral  cate- 
gories utilized  to  comprise  the  rating  scales.  Specifically,  the  results 
were:  Compliance  (t=  -2.82,  p^.OOS);  Involvement  (t  = -9.02,  p^.OOOl); 
Perceptiveness  (t  = -12.87,  p-/.0001);  Rewardness  (t  = -9.45,  p<^.0001); 

Time  Orientation  (t  = -2.65,  p^".01);  Trustworthiness  (t  = -9.46,  p<^.0001). 

Overall,  both  the  findings  from  the  content-coded  critical  incidents 
and  the  rating  scales  for  good  leadership  seem  to  show  overt  similarities 
in  behaviors  identified  as  relevant.  The  categories  generated  from  both 
techniques  shared  the  common  feature  of  being  interpersonal  in  nature 


GOOD  LEADERSHIP 


Retail 

Mfging. 

Community 

Overall 

(N  = 

10) 

(N  = 

13) 

(N  - 

ID 

(N  = 

34) 

Rating  Scale 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Compliance 

3.20 

6 

3.08 

7 

2.73 

7 

3.00 

7 

Directiveness 

3.70 

4.5 

3.85 

6 

3.18 

6 

3.59 

5 

Involvement 

4.30 

2 

4.15 

3 

4.55 

2 

4.32 

2 

Per cep  tiveness 

4.50 

1 

4.39 

2 

4.64 

1 

4.50 

1 

Rewardingness 

3.70 

4.5 

4.08 

4.5 

3.73 

4 

3.85 

4 

Time  Orientation 

2.80 

7 

4.08 

4.5 

3.27 

5 

3.44 

6 

Tr us  two r thines  s 

4.10 

3 

4.46  1 

BAD  LEADERSHIP 

4.27 

3 

4.29 

3 

Retail 

Mfging. 

Community 

Overall 

(N  = 

10) 

(N  = 

13) 

(N  = 

ID 

(N  = 

34) 

Rating  Scale 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Compliance 

2.10 

3 

2.31 

2.5 

1.91 

4 

2.12 

3 

Directiveness 

2.90 

1 

2.31 

2.5 

2.82 

1 

2.65 

1 

Involvement 

1.90 

4 

1.54 

5 

1.46 

5 

1.62 

5 

Perceptiveness 

1.30 

5 

1.31 

7 

1.36 

6 

1.32 

6 

Rewardingness 

1.20 

6 

1.46 

6 

1.09 

7 

1.27 

7 

Time  Orientation 

2.70 

2 

2.39 

1 

2.18 

2 

2.41 

2 

Trustworthiness 

1.10 

7 

1.77 

4 

2.00 

3 

1.65 

4 

Table  2;  Ranks  and  Means  obtained  for  the  seven  five-point  rating  scales 
for  good  and  bad  leadership  in  three  different  settings  and 
collapsed  across  all  settings. 


(e.g.  Perceptiveness,  Involvement,  Trustworthy,  from  the  rating  scales, 
and  Communicating,  Smoothness,  and  Participation  from  the  content 
categories)  . 

On  the  other  hand,  at  first  glance,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
much  congruence  between  the  ratings  and  critical  incidents  for  bad  leader- 
ship behaviors. 

In  this  case,  results  from  the  rating  scales  indicated  that  bad 
leaders  were  characterized  most  by  lacks  in  two  task-related  behaviors. 
Orientation  and  Directiveness.  But  in  the  content  coding,  the  inter- 
personal categories  were  mentioned  frequently  for  bad  leaders,  i.e.. 
Smoothness,  Fairness,  and  Communicating.  If  one  looks  again  at  the 
ranks  in  Table  2,  it  will  also  be  seen  that  poor  leaders  are  ranked 
lowest  on  such  interpersonal  characteristics  as  Rewardingness,  Perceptive- 
ness, and  Involvement.  In  general,  therefore,  the  rating  scales  and 
content  categories  from  the  critical  incidents  do  show  high  correspondence 
for  bad  leadership. 

The  intercorrelation  results  for  the  seven  rating  scales  are  shown 
in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5 for  retail,  community  and  manufacturing  settings, 
respectively.  Table  6 shows  the  overall  correlational  matrix  collapsed 
across  the  three  settings.  For  the  most  part,  Table  6 indicates  that 
the  correlations  are  congruent  with  the  earlier  study's  results.  For 
good  leadership.  Involvement  and  Perceptiveness  are  again  positively 
related  (p.^.001),  while  Involvement  is  negatively  related  to  Directive- 
ness and  Time  Orientation.  When  the  individual  correlational  matrices 


assessing  good  and  bad  leadership  in  a retail 


Compliance  Directiveness  Involvement  Perceptiveness  Rewardingness  Time  Orientation  Trustworthiness 


GOOD  LEADERSHIP 


assessing  good  and  bad  leadership  in 


GOOD  LEADERSHIP 


manufacturing  setting  (N  = 11) . 


Compliance  Directiveness  Involvement  Perceptiveness  Rewardingness  Time  Orientation  Trustworthiness 


are  analyzed  across  settings,  however,  the  overall  results  are  not 
necessarily  duplicated.  There  is  still  a rather  strong  positive 
relationship  between  Involvement  and  Perceptiveness  for  the  manufacturing 
and  community  settings.  However,  there  is  not  a similar  significant 
relationship  found  in  the  retail  setting.  Furthermore,  Involvement  is 
positively  related  to  Directiveness  in  community  service  (r  = .531)  and 
retail  (r  = .124)  settings,  although  in  neither  instance  is  the  relation- 
ship statistically  significant. 

As  was  again  the  case  in  the  earlier  study,  there  are  many  more 
significant  correlations  in  the  matrix  for  bad  leadership  vs.  good 
leadership.  Avery  strong  positive  relationship  emerges, for  example, 
between  Perceptiveness  and  Involvement  (r  = .563,  p<^.001),  Rewardiness 
(r  = .752,  p^.001)  and  between  Compliance  and  Involvement  (r  = .584, 
p^.OOl).  Again  such  relationships  seem  to  be  variable  across  settings 
as  shown  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5. 

Conclusions  and  Implications 

Once  again,  a considerable  amount  of  congruence  was  found  in  assess- 
ing good  and  bad  leadership  with  the  content  analysis  of  critical 
incidents  and  the  use  of  rating  scales.  The  rating  scales  appeared  to 
give  more  general  findings  which  were  less  situation-specific.  As  was 
the  case  in  the  earlier  study  by  Hoi. lander  and  Neider  (1977) , good 
leadership  was  characterized  by  such  relational  qualities  as  Perceptive- 
ness, Trustworthiness,  and  Involvement  across  all  three  settings.  Similarly, 
bad  leaders  seem  to  be  high  on  such  perceived  characteristics  as  Time 
Orientation,  Directiveness  and  Compliance.  In  general,  critical  incidents 
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do  seem  to  yield  more  information  about  situational  aspects  of  good  or 

bad  leadership. 

There  are  a number  of  provocative  empirical  questions  that  should 
be  raised.  One  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the  rating 
scale  developed  here  and  other  more  generally  utilized  questionnaires 
assessing  leader  behavior  such  as  the  LBDQ. 

In  conclusion,  although  it  is  apparent,  the  results  reported  here 
are  limited  in  their  generalizability  by  the  small  samples  utilized. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  were  notable  differences  between 
the  respondents  from  the  three  settings  is  impressive,  especially  in 
light  of  the  small  number  from  each.  Another  noteworthy  finding  is 
that  there  was  such  correspondence  between  the.  results  obtained  about 
good  and  bad  leadership  with  the  students  in  the  earlier  study  and  the 
supervisors,  managers,  and  directors  who  took  part  in  this  one.  Clearly, 
there  is  some  common  element  of  resonance  being  tapped  by  these  techniques, 
even  with  the  diversity  observed. 
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Here  are  some  characteristics  which  people  might  show  in  their  relationships  with 
crhors.  Look  them  over  carefully,  and  think  about  how  they  apply  to  the  person 
k.'.o  was  the  primary  actor  ("the  leader")  in  the  situation  of  bad  leadership  you 
just  described.  Please  rate  the  primary  actor  on  how  much  he  or  she  showed  these 
qualities,  by  circling  one  number  for  each  scale  below  the  description. 

1)  Comp  I iance  is  the  degree  to  which  a person  goes  along  with  others,  especially 
when  they  are  in  the  majority.  Someone  who  is  not  considered  compliant  would  be 
more  assertive  and  independent  in  responding  to  what  others  demand  of  him  or  her . 

A Great  Deal  5 4 3 2 1 0 Not  at  AM 

2)  D i rect i veness  is  shown  when  an  individual  takes  the  initiative  in  structuring 
the  way  a group  task  is  performed.  A person  high  on  directiveness  gives  structure 

I to  the  task,  e.g.,  by  indicating  the  order  of  doing  activities.  Someone  rated  low 

on  directiveness  would  encourage  participation  in  deciding  how  a task  should  be 
done . 

A Great  Deal  5 4 3 2 1 0 Not  at  Al I 

3)  I nvol vement  is  the  degree  to  which  a person  shows  responsiveness  to  others. 
Someone  high  on  involvement  would  bo  interested  in  what  another  individual  says/ 
or  does,  e.g.,  he  or  she  would  respond  almost  immediately  to  the  questions  or 
comments  offered  by  someone  else.  A person  rated  low  on  involvement  would  be 
characterized  by  s lack  of  interest  in  others  arid  in  interpersonal  relationships. 

A Great  Deal  543210  Not  at  Al I 

4)  Percept ivcness  is  the  degree  to  which  an  Individual  shows  awareness  of  and 
consideration  for  other  people’s  Interests,  needs,  and  attitudes.  An  individual 
who  is  low  on  perceptiveness  would  be  someone  soon  as  insensitive  to  the  feelings 
of  others. 

A Great  Deal  5 4 3 2 10  Not  at  All 

5)  Rewardinqness  is  shown  when  an  individual  readily  responds  to  and  encourages 
another  person.  Someone  wno  is  low  on  rewardingness  would  rarely  praise  a person 
for  his  or  her  accomplishments. 

A Great  Deal  5 4 3 2 10  Not  at  All 

6)  T ime  Orientation  is  shown  when  an  individual  is  concerned  about  how  time  is 
allocated,  e.g.,  he  or  she  would  insist  on  punctuality  for  self  and  others.  Some- 
one who  is  not  time-oriented  would  be  much  more  interested  in  the  "experience" 
taking  place  rather  than  the  amount  of  time  involved. 

A Great  Dea 15  4 3 2 1 0 Not  at  A I I 

7)  Trustworth iness  is  characteristic  of  someone  seen  as  reliable,  and  who  "can  be 
counted  on."  An  untrustworthy  individual  is  a person  who  is  unreliable,  and  who 
might  behave  in  a way  which  contradicts  his  or  her  stated  opinions. 

A Great  Deal  543210  Not  at  All 

PLEASE  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS:  Was  the  primary  actor  a Male or  a Female ? 

Was  the  primary  actor  appointed or  elected to  his  or  hor  position, 

or  neither ? If  neither,  please  explain  on  the  back  of  this  sheet. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Examples  of  Content  Categories 


I .  Control 


"pressures  were  appl led" 

"suppressing  any  tangents  of  thought" 


2.  Organization 


"organized  the  meeting" 

"...he  had  no  specific  framework  or  course  plan" 

3.  Ef f icicncy 

"things  always  ran  smoothly" 

"she  was  slow  in  her  actions" 

4.  Commun i eating 

"communicates  often  In  a re  I axed. . .manner" 

"wouldn’t  give  me  the  information  1 asked  for" 

5 . Smoothness 

"was  kind,  sympathetic  and  helpful..." 

"arrogant" 

6.  Encouragement 

"he  always  had  a 'ompl iment  for  you" 

"he  rarely  encouraged  us" 

7 . Expert i se 

"...had  a great  knowledge  of  his  particular  field..." 

"he  is  very  confused..." 

8.  Access ib i I ity 

"...will  shirk  any  contact  with  their  employees" 

"...usually  available  for  discussion" 

9.  Cohesiveness 

"...organized  people  to  work  with  him  toward  common  goals" 
"...members  had  a sense  of  ’belonging’" 

1 0.  Participation 

"invited  all  questions..." 

"wasn’t  afraid  to  answer  questions,  listen  to  suggestions..." 


I I . Fairness 

"unbiased" 

"had  different  standards  for  different  boys" 

12.  L ikab i I ity 

"ho  was  wel I I iked. . ." 

"...was  very  easy  going  and  well  liked" 
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